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Yes, that’s 


“HI THERE”’ 


1ayor of any American city to take this kind of ride. 


2, 1945, he remarked, “ 
The pilot controlled it with 
orporation, 


iown. 





LATE NEWS 


iruman 
President 
at need for 
ting the war, 
solving the 
mversion which 
fronting. 








Truman says we had 
stabilization, in 
and now we need 
problems of re- 
we are already 


Record 
nited Air Lines 
inced compl 
0,000 of transpacific fly- | 
its overseas operation for 
r Transport Command. UAL 
this figure represented 3,342 | 
-way flights ove) 
ted 
daily 
1 Guam. 
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miles 


the 
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ween 


Huge 
The British recently disclosed | 

» details of the giant air liner 

r hope will be the “‘Queen Mary 
Sky.” It is the Brabazon I., | 
ight-engined craft being manu- 
ctured by the Bristol Aeroplane 


the 






Pacific. | § 


| 
San Francisco | 
| 





n article } ympany, which is designed to 
»rgetting ry between 50 and 80 sleeping 
-Swash.”’ assengers nonstop from London | 
has in- | to New York in 12 hours, or 224 
e author |@ persons in daylight hops. The Bra- 
a g >azon, whose wingspread will be 
nei id dec, ! 30 feet, will be 177 feet long and 
Sian, Tan © ll weigh 110 tons. It will fly in 
quarters | the stratosphere at a top speed of 
mm 2°40 miles per hour or cruise at| 
wality of 50 miles per hour. 
Odell, “I |@ - 
1 reling- ° ° 
s of ba. | Prediction 
calibre.” |M} They say about 2,000,000| 
ae but | Americans will travel by air an- 
| a nao nually after the war and that each 
aaa | will spend on an average of $200 
abroad which will aid greatly in 
___| solving world trade problems. 


| OTHER DAY TO THEM. THEY DON’T FLY AROU 
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uilhat the “Little Flower,”’ 


” 


ease.”’ That’s a very fine statement, Mr. Mayor, for the Bell Aircraft 


the builder of the aenpter, and its chief helicopter test pilot, Floyd Carlson, who is at the 


controls. But when it comes to piloting, Carlson may be an expert in 
piloting helicopters, but as the pilot of the largest city of the United 
States, you’ve never had any trouble staying on the beam. The mayor 
is an aviator from way back, having learned to fly in the first world 
war. Now start counting, and you’ll soon know how old he is. Should 
you care to know, he was born on December 11, 1882, which makes 
him 62. The “Little Flower’ is a member of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation and one of the country’s greatest aviation enthusiasts. His 
Honor has never failed to sponsor and enhance at every opportunity 
the best interest of the air line pilots and while it is not common 
knowledge, his efforts are, more than any other one thing, responsi- 
ble for the broad and beneficial federal legislative protection that they 
now enjoy. In this picture, he appears to be saying, “Hi there,” to all 
of his air line pilot friends, and on that score the answer is ditto— 
“Hi there.’’ Congratulations and appreciations from every one of them. 


| headquarters goes on, 


ny York's s ieee F. H. Be wee 8g seems | 
to be saying as he takes off on his first jaunt in a helicopter to become the first | 
After completing his first helicopter flight on June | 
I was impressed by its ability to go backward and forward and straight up and 


ALPA History 


Written in July 


Oh my, oh ue! Whew! We’re| 
really “sweating it out” in Chicago | 
now. The heat’s really on, and our 
nice mild winter we were having 
in Chicago is no more. The mer- 


cury does tricks way up around | 


the 100-degree mark with the 


greatest of ease. | 





But whether it is winter or sum- 


work at ALPA 
in an ever 
increasing amount. The week fol- 
lowing the settlement on June 16, 


mer, hot or cold, 


1945, of all differences on the first | 
agreement | 


pilots’ employment 
completed with Pan American Air- 
ways, Inc., at the Stevens Hotel in 
Chicago flew by quickly as ALPA’s 
president, David L. Behncke, and 
his staff whipped this historical 
document into final form for sign- 
ing. 
Dave Behncke’s Father Dies 

On July 4, 1945, President 
Behncke left for the old home- 
stead farm at Cambria, Wis., to 
see his father who had suddenly 
become seriously ill and was taken 
to a hospital at Portage, Wis. He 
arrived none too soon, for on Sun- 
day night, July 8, his father died 

-just four months and 19 days 


after the sudden death of Mother 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 1) 














J uly 1 1945, 


A U.S. TROOP CARRIER 
|BASE, FRANCE: IN A CERE- 
MONY AT CHARTRES, FRANCE, 
ON JUNE 6, 1945, LT. COL. 
CHESTER C. BRIDGMAN, 703 
| WELLS AVE., RENO, NEVADA, 
RECEIVED THE CROIX DE 
GUERRE WITH RED STAR 
FROM GENERAL VALLIN OF 
THE FRENCH AIR FORCE. 
THE AWARD WAS MADE BY 
DECREE OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC IN RECOGNITION OF 
|THE PART PLAYED BY COL. 
BRIDGMAN IN THE LIBERA- 
TION OF FRANCE. 

Col. Bridgman is deputy com- 
mander and executive officer of 
the 440th Troop Carrier Group 
and was awarded the Presidential 
Distinguished Unit Citation for its 
paradrop that spearheaded the ini- 
tial invasion of Normandy on D- 
Day, June 6, 1944. 

Bridgman’s Group Drops 
Paratroops in 3 Vital Areas 
After dropping the famous 
(Continued on P 


age 


6, Col. 4) 
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‘FRIDAY THE 13TH—ALMOST AS A RULE, THE AIR| FLORENCE, S. C., WHILE FLYING A REGULARLY SCHEDULED TRIP ON JULY 


LINE PILOTS ARE 
SUPERSTITIOUS. THEY PAY NO HEED TO FRIDAY THE 13TH. IT’s JUST AN- 


NOT | 12, 1945. SERIOUSLY, IT WAS CLOSER THAN CLOSE FOR EVERYONE ABOARD, 


AND THE FLIGHT CREW, First Pitot G. D. DAvis (LEFT) AND COPILOT N. 


ND WITH A RABBIT’S FOOT MARTINDALE, ARE DESERVING OF THE HIGHEST COMMENDATIONS FOR 


IN THEIR POCKETS; THEY DON’T STOP THEIR CARS MID-STREET AND BACK | | ALERTNESS, QUICK THINKING, AND SUPERB PILOTING, RESULTING IN THE 
UP JUST TO GO AROUND ANOTHER WAY PURPOSELY TO AVOID CROSSING THE | | SAFE LANDING OF THEIR CRAFT. AND REGARDLESS OF THE MANY PROS AND 
PATH OF A VERY BLACK TOMCAT; AND THEY DON’T BOTHER TO AVOID | CONS THAT SUPERSTITIOUS MORTALS MAY HAVE ABOUT THE SUPERNATURAL, 
WALKING UNDER LADDERS, BUT THERE’S VERY FEW OF THEM, INDEED, WHO | IT IS INTERESTING TO NOTE THAT THE EAL JULY 12 MID-AIR COLLISION 
WILL NOT READILY ADMIT THAT AT ONE TIME OR ANOTHER Gop WAS THEIR | MISSED HAPPENING ON FRIDAY, JULY 13, 1945, BY A MERE FRACTION OF 


COPILOT. CERTAINLY SUCH MUST HAVE BEEN THE CASE PICTURED HERE|LESS THAN HALF A DAY. How’ S THAT FOR JUST SCRAPING UNDER THE 
WHEN THE EAL AIR LINER COLLIDED WITH AN ARMY BOMBER NEAR | WIRE? 
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NNR i ne mauenbamcnsand Editor | 


STALLING SPEED 


Reprinted in this space is a letter recently sent to Mr. Charles F. 
Dycer, Flight Engineering and Factory Inspection Division of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, written by ALPA’s President Behncke, 
which presents the arguments of the air line pilots against the CAB 
proposals to eliminate the 80 m. p. h. stalling speed in Part 04 of the 
Civil Air Regulations, and the stalling speed entirely as a definite and 
fixed design, engineering and performance requirement for air line 
aircraft. 

Dear Mr. Dycer: : 

Our Engineering and Air Safety Department has informed me 
that on April 2, 1945, you submitted a proposal to the Air Line Pilots 
Association for comments and suggestions relating to the elimination 


of the stalling speed of 80 m.p.h. in Part 04 of the Civil Air Regula- | 


tions and, in fact, proposed to eliminate the stalling speed entirely as 
a definite and fixed design engineering and performance requirement 
for air line aircraft. Headlines in magazines are beginning to appear, 
of which the following is typical: ‘“‘Unlimited Stalling Speeds Asked 


by 9 of 11 Big Plane Builders.” It is all very disquieting. I note from | 


our files that Mr. T. G. Linnert, our aeronautical engineer, has been 
carrying on considerable correspondence with you regarding this pro- 
posal. 


I am not going to take the time here in this letter to go into all | 


the technical ramifications of the matter, but I think it is of sufficient 
importance to the air line pilots and to the continued safe passage of 
their human cargo that I acquaint you fully with our Association’s 


feelings on your proposal. You are well acquainted with the origin, | 


drafting, and great amount of time, work, meticulous detail, and study 
that went into the over-all formulating and promulgating of Part 04 
of the Civil Air Regulations. In the first place, as you well know, these 
regulations are the yardstick for the planning, engineering, and manu- 
facturing of postwar air line equipment, as does also Mr. Warner of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the engineers, the manufacturers, the 
air lines, the air line pilots, and all the other participants in the lengthy 
conferences and all of the other voluminous amount of effort that re- 
sulted in the successful compiling of Part 04 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions. All this was not happenstance nor did it happen overnight. It 
took years to accomplish. All during these conferences and various 
deliberations, it was mentioned repeatedly—in fact, a number of times 
each day—that there existed, at that time, a missing link in the engi- 
neering, designing, and manufacturing of postwar air line equipment. 
The missing link was a good, clean-cut set of engineering regulations 
that could be used as a yardstick by the aeronautical engineers and 
builders of air line equipment and, in particular, by the engineers in 
their postwar air line equipment planning, engineering, and manufac- 
turing. There was nothing sleight of hand or mysterious about all this. 
It was all out in the open and on top of the table, and all the cards 
were face up. In short, on February 6, 1942, when Part 04 was adopted 
finally by the Civil Aeronautics Board, it was the missing yardstick and 
the signal to the engineers of all the manufacturing companies inter- 
ested in building postwar air line equipment and all the air line com- 
panies to proceed with their postwar plans. The CAB’s action on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1942, in adopting Part 04 of the CAR gave them all the green 
light as it gave them all their postwar air line equipment planning, 
engineering, and building yardstick. The result was that everyone went 
to work. 

Now it seems that when the whole proposition is well along and 
in midstream of completion, you, of all people, who should be its 
greatest stabilizing force, are suggesting that all concerned change 
horses right in the middle of the stream and start plodding in a new 


direction. One needs only to revert to common sense to realize the | 


utter foolishness and frivolousness and confidence-destroying and in- 
stability-producing aspects of such a proposal from every conceivable 
angle. We all know that we are not going to continue to build air line 
aircraft for all time in accordance with the same engineering regula- 
tions and stipulations, but we also, at the same time, all know, and 
only too well, that unless the planners, engineers, builders, and inci- 
dentally, the financiers, because someone has to pay the bill, are given 


a reasonable degree of stability, and time is the very essence of sta- | 
bility in our industry—a period of time in years in which to plan, | 
engineer, and manufacture according to an agreed-to pattern of aero- | 


nautical engineering specifications for air line equipment and a period 
of time in which to use such equipment—the entire picture fails to 


make sense and it becomes a frivolous, self-contradictory, impractical, | 


inconstant, and incongruous mess throughout, and the cost factors 
become astronomically high and out of reach in every respect. 

The general pattern and over-all structure of our Civil Air Regu- 
lations governing the planning, engineering, and building of air line 
aircraft cannot be altered too much, too often, or too extensively, or 
the air line industry and the manufacturers of air line equipment will 
be in a constant state of confusion and turmoil. We can from time to 
time change different limitations and specifications within the general 


pattern and over-all structure of our air line equipment engineering | 


regulations, but to tear up and confuse continuously such pattern and 
structure will inject an element of endless instability that will be 
ruinous in the extreme. The reasons for this are clearly self-evident. 


Here’s what we must do if we are ever to stabilize in this indus- | 


try—and if we don’t do it, there isn’t the slightest hope of its ever be- 
coming stabilized and a sound business proposition: 

First, military aircraft, design, stress requirements, and perform- 
ance characteristics, etc., must, when air safety becomes a factor, be 
separated from commercial air line aircraft and their stress factors, 




































| He Outbargains Scotland 


Scots in 


‘Lost In the 
“Horse Latitudes”’ 


By LEO KRILOFF 
Council No. 34, UAL 


San Francisco, Calif. 





By ERNEST K. GANN 
Council No. 60, AA 
New York, N. Y. 


It’s getting so that the North 
Atlantic is one constant’ old home 
week. Just to give you an idea, in 
about six days of flying (which is 
more or less normal for a round 
trip out of New York), you can 
see Dunc McCallum _ stumbling 
over the rocks in Iceland, Si-Bul- 
let-Drop-Bittner, outbargaining a 
Scot in Prestwick, and Dinty 
Moore sighing for his new wife in 








Local weather report: A warm 
front has moved from the vicinity 
of the corner of Hollywood and 
Vine to the latitude of 37°30’ N. 
This area is within the habitat of 
those acidulous taxpayers known 





|Goose Bay. Sprinkle in O. J.|as Council No. 34. The results of 
|Brown, George Baird, Chatter-| this unusual weather has been to 
|box MacDonald, Bill Brown,| put all its usually active members 


“Gimme-a-coupala-more-gallons’’- 
Merrill, Frank Herdrich, Pop West, 
|Ed Bowe, Gordon Staples, and 


in a “horse latitude” frame of 

mind. In fact, we are sending out 

a search party to find those mem- 

“Donald Duck’? Keim—mix all| bers who are lost in the “horse 

| those up above 50 degrees North, | latitudes.” 

and you can see there isn’t much| “A Calamitous Visitation” 

chance to get lonesome. | We had a meeting last month, 

Down Casablanca Way where the new team was put on 
If you go down the other way—| the bench, but due to a set of cir- 








Ou Constant Memorian 





Allen, K. N.— 
pan; Coane, Cc. E.—EA 


E.—C&SAL; Davis, Wm. 
| B. : 


son, 
EAL 
H. J 


UAL; 
w. C 








Casablanca bound—the chances! cumstances, which the CAA calls 
are you’ll see Sloniger, who’s sen-|a ‘‘calamitous visitation,” they 
ior to me and to you; George Mc-| haven’t been able to operate. The | 
Cabe huffing and puffing his bag-| Nelson boys (may the sun always | 
gage out of a recon car; Al Maisch| shine on them) have been back to | 
falling off the curbstone looking at} Chicago, carrying the ball for one| 
the French girls; and Jim Hay get-| of the boys whose case is happily 
ting the boys together in the| settled. In their absence, things| 
Suisse Hotel. Charlie Rickards,| have accumulated to the point 
who is supposed to help me with! where we will have to call one of 
odds and ends for this report and| those 10-hour meetings. In the 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 2) (Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) _ 











| safety factors, and all other air safety aspects must be regarded and 
| dealt with on an entirely different basis. 

Secondly, a good, sound, well-constructed, safe, and practical set 
| of engineering regulations for the planning, engineering, and building 
of air line equipment must be kept well established at all times, all of 
| which was thoroughly and well done in Part 04 of the CAR adopted 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board on February 6, 1942. 


Next, the engineers and builders must adhere to and respect and 
follow religiously such limitations and specifications for building air 
line planes; and, when they have produced such aircraft, the air lines 
must be given a sufficient period of time in which to fly this air line 
aircraft on their air lines. In other words, give it a fighting chance to 
pay out financially. 

In short, the entire program must be one of orderly progression, 
geared strictly to common-sense thinking; i.e., divide time into eras of 
reasonable and stable lengths so that a cycle of planning, invention, 
and development of air line equipment, each measured in a period of 
sufficient years, extending all the way from the drafting board right 
on through engineering, manufacturing, testing, and an actual period 
of use and of earning life on a common-sense basis without continu- 


frivolous instability and comical confusion and, so far as its being a 
stable financial venture is concerned, a mockery. I am certain that you 
have sufficiently good judgment and knowledge of the business to 
understand and realize fully exactly what I am talking about. 

Another very disturbing part of this problem is the apparent, 
almost total disregard and outright disrespect that has developed 
throughout the air line and air line equipment manufacturing indus- 
try for the engineering regulations of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
Here is what I-mean, and it is mighty serious: Apparently, a certain 
number of these people pay attention to the CAB’s engineering regu- 
lations and others plan, engineer, and build just about what they 
please, obviously banking on politics and other forms of pressure and 
influence to change the CAB-created engineering regulations at any 
time to suit their whims and desires and to gain financial and other 
advantages over a competitor. For example, why are certain air line 
aircraft being engineered and even being built today which have little 
or no hope of meeting the present Part 04 of the CAR—why? Obvi- 
ously’these engineers and manufacturers are confident that the CAB’S 
CAR Part 04 means little or nothing, and when the time comes, they 
will have it changed to suit what finally comes out of their proving 
flight performance tests. It is a most deplorable and thoroughly alarm- 
ing state of affairs and amounts to a condition which must be elimi- 
nated in this industry or it is headed for chaos and ruinous waste and 
will never, never stabilize—that much is for certain! 

Wrapped up in a few words, what this proposal amounts to is 
that you propose to eliminate the stalling speed limitation completely 
as a stable and fixed minimum engineering and performance specifica- 
tion in this part of the CAR. Not only do you propose to eliminate the 
minimum 80 m.p.h. stalling speed limitation presently included in Part 
04 of the CAR, but you also propose by the same ill-advised and ill- 
considered stroke to eliminate stalling speed entirely as a fixed mini- 
mum yardstick of performance in this part of the CAR. You, of course, 
| have your arguments which center around the argument that you are 
| proposing the adding of other things which will replace the eliminated 
minimum stall speed limitation, which will be just as good and just as 
effective so far as air safety is concerned. Right at this point is where 
you part company with the air line pilots of this country, both in and 
out of uniform. Their position is that a fixed minimum stalling speed 
is as essential to the design, construction, engineering and safe per- 
formance of air line equipment as day is to night. A definite and 
| proper stalling speed limitation in the planning and engineering and 

building of air line equipment and air safety are indivisible and in- 
separable and nothing can change that. 

Of course, we can go on and keep on piling air safety com- 
promise upon compromise, but after all, there are a certain number 
of “musts” in our business of flying air line aircraft that cannot be 
| sidestepped, disregarded, or pooh-poohed—the pilots must fly the 
equipment and the public must ride in it, and a maximum degree of 
air safety must be maintained. 








(Continued on Page 5, Cols. 1 and 2) 





ously changing horses midstream, or the whole picture becomes one of |, 











“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 


all must take for a final 


check.” 
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ayy Garelé—Panagra; Ma 


; Lucas, Al'— WAS: 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington; Lynn, John B. 


; McCauley, J. R. 
. J. — AA; 


jors, BR. R. 
Forrest E.— 3. Ma- 


SAL. 
Neff, Harold—UAL; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 


Norby, Raymond B.—NW. 

i PAA; “O’Brien, W. 
+ T.—AA; *Olson, Ken- 
NW; *Onsgard, Alden—NWA; 


*Obri, 
PCA; Odell, M 
th §. 


ne —_— 
Owens, Clifford P._WA . 
P: A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, A.— 


arker, 
PAA; Pedley, 
A.—EAL; 


Charles 


F.—AA; Pe 
Person, Addison G.—PAA; 


J. As : 
Pickup, Christopher V.—UAL; Pielemeier, 
arold 


E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 


UAL; Proebstie, R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 


H.—Panagra. 
Quale, R. J.—AA 


Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 


*Repack, W. 


T.—PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N. 


oS: Rigas, ‘Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 


m. J. B.—AA; 


Rousch, Chas. W.—NW; Rust, F. 


Salisbury, Herv 
J. V.—CP 


Lowell V.— PCA; 





H.—Braniff; Snowd 
ler, Harry A.—AA 


Thompson, A. R.— 


ert—Pana 
Vance, 
R. E.— ° 
Wagar, G. K.—UA 
Walker, M. A 


Do a 
—WAE; Smith, G. E 


. _ agra. 
R. — UAL; T 


Rose, John A.—KLM; 


M.— TWA; Sandbiom, 
» Ve ; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL; 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 


_ ; Smoot, C. 
-_ 4. F ger he Stil- 


Stroud—AA; 


mas, L. 


erletzky, 


E.— ; 
UAL; *Turbyne, Rob- 
ra. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—AA 
Clark K. 


P. 


— UAL; Vanderbuseh, 


L; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
AA; Wallace, Clyde 


W.—TWA; * Wasi Nicholas A.—TWA: 


win—AA; West, F 


R. G.—NEA; Wieselmayer, 


AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
W.—NW; Wh 
Otto—PAA; 


Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C. 


—TWA; Williamson, P. 


» John A.—W 
A 


W; *Wright, 


Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C&SAL. 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd 
J., TWA- 
PAA; Hohag, R. 
Knight, J. H.— 
ea 


1.—AA; 
D;_ Cochran, 


; Maguire, 


B.—EAL 


; Wor- 
1. S.— 


Chiappine, L. 
bert MM. — 


Ro 

; Currier, C. L. 
— CA; *Gambee, 
ilbert, Paul L— 


J.—NW; Jamieson, Le- 
S.—EAL; Jaster, ; 
-—UAL 


A; McConaughey, Ira M. — AA; 


Nordbeck, H. T 


-—NEA 


;_Peterson, J. M 


WA; Phelps, Henry T.—PAA; Schler, 


Tip—Delta; Swanson, 
-—NWA; Wittenberg, 


Axel—AA; 
Fra 


Inactive 


Anderline, Frank 


rwin, J. J.; 
Mills, Arthur; Mi 


F.; Riddle, Glenn 
Rousch, 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Tinkle, Howard A. 
Jr.; Veblen, E. H 

; Warner, Roy; 


Whittemore, Fred W 


Usher E.; 


W.; 


rt 
. L.; Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H 
J. J.; MeMarkin, 


Ashford, 


Taylor, 
nk E.— 


Ted; 
Burford, 


Richard A.; 
tchell, R. L.; 
O’Brine, Forrest E.; Ormsbee 


Noyes, 


L.; Roulstone, J. J.: 


Shelton, 
Stark, 


Walbridge, 
Wheaton, 
; Wolf 


Boyd 
Howard C.; 
Van Alstyne, 


Hugh, 
Donald 


ohn F.; 


Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 


Brock, Wm. S..; Clark, W. H.; Kiser, 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 


Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 


Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.; Rh 


Honorary 


Brisbane, Arthur; 


Kelly, Hon. Clyde; Rogers, Will. 


Greene, Dr. 


* Apprentice Member. 


L. R. 
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THEY’RE TYPICALLY BRITISH | ARE THEY NEEDED? 
‘ | (Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 

e - 
| | words of the headman, “Things 
are moving at a hectic pace.” 
| Opinions of Other Pilots Wanted 
| Our company had a meeting re- 
|cently, wherein our president, W. 
A. Patterson, made the statement 
that UAL doesn’t contemplate the 
use of flight engineers on C-54 
~ |planes, if and when we get them 
| for domestic operation. A number 
|of the pilots from this division 
| question the wisdom of Such an 
operation. We have had some ex- 
| perience in operating this plane 
over the Pacific, in weather that 
belies the name of that lovely 
ocean. We’ve seen some times 
when we could have used more 
men than we had, and we’re not 
convinced that it can be done safe- 
ly, on the domestic run with only 
two pilots. The pilots here would 
appreciate hearing about some of 
the experiences of the AA, TWA, 


over the North Atlantic, and about 
their beliefs as to the need for a 
flight engineer. 
Junior Pilot Could Be Trained 
Of course, it wouldn’t have to 
be a flight engineer. We can’t see 
why a junior pilot couldn’t be 
trained to attend to the whistles 
and bells during flight, and at the 


have the services of a trained man 
there to assist when needed. How 
do you feel on the subject, breth- 


mandatory—at least until the ope- 
rators have gained enough exper- 
ience in the planes’ operation do- 
mestically to determine whether 
the man is really needed. 
Shirley Doing Big Job for ALPA 
This month’s_ chinchilla-lined 
athletic supporter goes to that un- 





—Acme Photo 

Our closest allies, the British people, never change very much, 
never get very excited about anything, and are usually found to be 
friendly and even tempered. Outside of a marked accent of speech, in 


dress and manner, they are much the same as Americans. British 
Delegates, Clement Attlee and Ellen Wilkinson, recently left the Peace 
Conference in San Francisco from Hamilton Field. They returned sung but much honored member, 
to London to confer with the other members of the British government. | Tateat (Omar, the Schedule- 
Ur. Attlee left a few minutes after Sir Anthony Eden, British foreign Maker) Shirley. It seems there are 
ecretary. A British regulation prohibits two prominent government | sways some ALPA members do- 
ficials from traveling in the same plane because of a possible plane fae teenie but necessary jobs for 
‘ash. At the San Francisco Peace Conference, Mr. Attlee was just | 8 ” ae . Bob: lovel 
ne of the delegates. Now he is Prime Minister. Since the “Frisco” | the Association. yd gta. 
Peace Conference, Mr. Attlee replaced Winston Churchill as the Prime | bride, of about 12 years’ duration, 
Vinister of Great Britain. This all took place at the Buckingham Pal-| has to tiptoe through the house all 
ce, London, election on July 5, 1945. It is a great old world. Today | day for fear of disturbing a group 





they are cheered and tomorrow—well, some say with a sly sneer,| lying on the floor, pleading for a} 
, : 
|new schedule, or just shooting a} 


‘That’s gratitude,” and others say, “’Twas time for a change.” 
| friendly game of craps. Yes, men, 


|they are the real unsung heroines 

ADVANCES And So Help Me | of thie basiiens, tek tek te Sens 

erage a wonderful job behind those pot- 

(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) | ted palms, wrapped in his cloak 

—___—— and dagger—so here’s to you, Bob, 

doesn’t, can be caught any day|our thanks for a tough, little- 
talking an Arab out of his mule.| known job well done. 
Art Caperton would be doing YOU! “Keep the Woodshed 

can guess what, if the place wasn’t | Open, Mama—” 

| off limits. Ralph Dodson apparent- Mentioning the home interest 

| ly takes the M. P.’s in his stride angle, Consuelo, my charming 

|... and then they take him. es ik en eee | 


Delta Air Lines announced on 
July 1 the appointment of Captain 
Sidney F. Whitaker as assistant 
hief pilot. Whitaker hails from 


In and Around Paris 

Of course if you’re lucky enough 
to pull a Paris trip—and just how 
that is done is open to suspicion— 
you'll run into such boulevadiers 
|as Joe Glass, whose French is con- 
| siderably more voluble than his 
English; Fred Lewis, Bill Reed- 
holm, Bill Sperry, George Apitz, 
Scotty Davidson, and ‘General’ 
Lippincott, who recently is back in 
harness. The front row at the 
| Follies Bergere can just about hold 
| Dick Swann, Wayne Allison, and 
| Ed Stoner. Several girls in the 
show have threatened to resign if 
they don’t see more of 
’andsome Yankeez.”’ You can go 
on like that trip after trip and sce 
a lot more familiar faces. They’ve 
all had a lot to do with American’s 
remarkable record on the North 


Burns, who is reported hard at 
work on a periscope so he can see 





gram, and so help me, Simon Pure 
Bittner, keep us in line and can 
be found at any way station or im- 
mediately under your hat. Lee 
Wallace has gone back to the do- 
mestic lovely green pastures. 
Commanders of Aircraft Now 
Ocean flying has changed a 
great many of our ideas not only 
on our profession, but on life in 
general. It’s changed our actual 
jobs from just plain good pilots 
“theez | ‘° commanders of aircraft. The 
| job calls for somewhat less con- 
trol manipulation and a little more 


x cisions are almost entirely the cap- 
Atlantic. tain’s own. Ground control is prac- 
Ocean Crossings Add Up |tically non-existent except for 

Several of the boys have passed | traffic. And using this system, 
over the hundred crossing mark| we’ve set a three-year record that 
and are now working their way|has to be studied to be believed. 


—Delta Air Lines Photo 


the good old state of Mississippi 
in the deep South. Yas, suh, the 
part of the country famed for 
corn pone and southern fried 
chicken and, yes, they also run 
good air lines. 

The new assistant chief will 
have supervision over all instruc- 
tions and schedules of flight per- 
sonnel operating out of Atlanta, 
Ga. The captain is an old-timer, 
having been with Delta for 11 
years, and, in fact, right from the 
beginning of the operations of this 
air line. He is an early ALPA 
member and has 15,000 hours to 
his credit. 


Bledsoe, Robbie Robinson, Wray | ference . . . let’s keep it that way. 
Gillette, Jim Hay, Chuck O’Con-| MRBPBA—ALPA’s Predecessor 
nor, W. A. MacDonald, Walt} Recommended re-reading: Mark 
Pharr, D. K. Smith, “Cotton” John-| Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi.” 
son, Bob McDaniels, Percy Cun-| ALPA members who know the his- 
ningham, Clyde Proper, Al Maisch| tory of our organization, and care 
—and a lot of others whose names | how it functions and what happens 
just won’t come to mind now. Bill|to it, will get a kick and some 
Dunn slipped out of the running| great ideas from the chapter on a 
when he slipped behind the chief | predecessor outfit—sic: The Mis- 
pilot’s desk. (He says the desk is| sissippi River Boat Pilots Benevo- 
a trifle nose heavy.) lent Association ... (MRBPBA)! 

Our supply of chief pilots is not} Times change but people do not. 
exactly running low. Jimmie! It’s a riot. 








and PAA pilots who have operated | 


same time, do some flying to gain | 
experience. The main point is to| 


ren? This could be a good time for | 
the CAA to do a constructive | 
thing, and make the third man| 


out of a ’54, Al DeWitt, Jim In- | 


tact and imagination. A consider- | 
able amount of rugged individual- | 
ity does you no harm either. De-| 


toward 200. Among these are Fran| We did it without ground inter-| 


sae Three 
OH, MY GOSH! 


TO GIVE THE PILOTS AND COPILOTS A LITTLE REST IN THEIR POETICAL 
FEUDS AND LAMENTS AND TO STIR A LITTLE THOUGHT FOR THE CHECK 
PILOTS, CAPTAIN O. G. CORBEN, PAA-CARIBBEAN, SENDS IN THIS POEM, 
WHICH, HE SAYS, OUGHT TO ADD A LITTLE VARIETY TO OUR COLLECTION. 
“AFTER ALL,”’ SAYS CAPTAIN .CORBEN, “THE CHECK PILOT IS AN IMPOR- 
TANT PART OF THE AIR LINE.” SINCE HE DOESN’T HAVE A TITLE FOR THE 
POEM, WHAT SAY WE CALL IT “THE VILLAIN OF THE AIR?” 


After reading the poems and rhymes 
About copilots and pilots of air lines, 
I think it would only be fitting and fair 
To dedicate one to the villain of the air. 


He is the stone-hearted fellow with the eagle eye, 

Who sometimes makes you wonder if you'll ever fly. 
While you don’t say it, the thought stays in your mind, 
This guy should be on a quiz program, not an air line. 


You are under the “hood” and busy as can be, 

When the villain cuts off the gas with his knee. 

You quickly feather the engine; your reward is a frown. 

You feathered the wrong engine, 500 ft. off the ground. 

You come in for a landing, and everything’s all right. 

Just as you are ready to “set her down,” on comes a red light. 
You pour on the coal and call for “Up flap.” 

“Good work,” says he, slapping you on the back. 

You relax and think there is nothing to fear, 

When with a grin, that devil points to the gear. 


You admit to yourself, that was just plain dumb, 
But such a thing could never happen on a run; 
Somewhat disgusted you hit on a swell plan, 

Yow'll get on the good side of this hard-hearted man. 


So you tell him some of your latest jokes, 

You. even suggest you'll buy the cokes; 

He laughs at the jokes and says the cokes sound good, 
But what you forget is that you're under the “hood.” 


And while you are trying to make that mean cuss smile, 
He messes up six gadgets so you miss the station a mile; 
By now you are thinking he is one of a guy, 
You forget you're on the Aux., and she goes dry. 


I don’t have enough space to tell you the rest, 

But he is the check pilot, if you haven’t already guessed. 
His job is far from pleasant and never ends; 

He could write a book on 

“How to Make Enemies and Lose Friends.” 


You might hear the check pilot cussed and discussed, 
By the boys whose flying he might bust; 

But when he says, “O. K., you really can fly,” 

You never heard of a finer guy. 


Activities of the council have 
been few this month, but with a 
batch of the ever-present problems 
coming up at the next meeting, we 
hope to have much of worth-while 
write about for 
Hasta manana. 


|lotus blossom, has been threaten- 
| ing to grab this infernal machine 
| from my palsied fingers, and write 
|The Wife’s Lament.” I suggest 
|she call it, “Keep the Woodshed 
| Open, Mama, Papa’s Coming Home 
| With a Load.” 


interest to the 


next issue. 
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THIS Is OKINA WA Okinawa is an island situated 


‘ slightly southwest of Japan. The 
distance across its widest expanse is approximately 30 miles. It is 
now in the U. S. hands after one of the bitterest and most costly in 
human lives campaigns of modern warfare. While much has been said 
in the Papers and the press about Okinawa and the battles which took 
place on this island, little is known about its general topographic sur- 
face and airport developments. Here are some excellent aerial shots 
which tell an interesting story. Why did we take Okinawa is a com- 
mon current question. The answer is in today’s happenings in the 
press. Japan is being reduced to a nation of rice growers and goat 
} me gg and the U. S. planes that are doing the job are Okinawa 

sed. 
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On National An Invocation 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


Behncke, 





who had passed away 
February 19. Funeral Services 
were held Tuesday, July 10, at 
2:00 p.m. in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Cambria. 
ALPA Head Flies to Kansas City 
—Confers with Gallup 

For the first time since his 
operation for acute abscessed ap- 
pendicitis on April 24, 1945, Mr. 
Behncke made a trip to Kansas 
City, Mo., July 17, 1945, to confer 
with H. H. Gallup, TWA opera- 
tions manager, regarding the com- 


pany’s pilots’ training program. 
Leaving via Braniff Airways at 
7:30 am., ALPA’s President 


Behncke returned to Chicago the 
same evening. 
Ulrich Attends Braniff Mediation 
Conferences in Dallas 

On July 1, Karl J. Ulrich of 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Department left Headquarters for 
Dallas, Texas, where mediation 
conferences were scheduled to be- 
gin on July 3, with U. S. Mediator 
Otto Carpenter presiding. The ser- 
vices of the National Mediation 
Board had been invoked on Janu- 
ary 1945, to settle a dead- 
lock in the negotiations to amend 
the Braniff Airways Pilots’ Em- 
ployment Agreement. 
Braniff’s Absence Delays Meetings 


25, 


Upon arrival, Mr. Ulrich con- 
tacted Mr. Charles T. Raines of 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff- 
Dallas, and was joined later by 


Carl D. Wallrath, chairman; R. J. 
Ruess, Ross Knighton, Oliver M. 
Huff, William Freeze, and J. W. 


Peckham, all of the same council. | 


Soon after his arrival Mr. 
and the pilot conferees and Media- 
tor Carpenter were notified that 
the carrier representative, namely 
T. E. Braniff, president of the 
company, who had been away on 
a business trip, was unavoidably 
detained and would not return un- 
til July 5. These mediation confer- 
ences finally got under way on 
July 6. The pilots were represented 
by Carl D. Wallrath, R. J. Ruess, 


Ross Knighton, Oliver M. Huff, 
William Freeze, J. W. Peckham, 


and Mr. Ulrich. Speaking for the 
company was Ray C. Shrader, vice- 


Ulrich ! 


president of operations, with Mr. | 


Carpenter of the National Media- 


LUHRSEN, A 


Of special interest to all em- 
ployees in the air line industry be- 
cause of their special interest in 
pensions and related retirement 
problems, as well as in all other 
carrier industries, is the recent ap- 


JULIUS G. LUHRSEN 


pointment of Julius G. Luhrsen, 
executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association and 
one of the railroad labor’s most 
widely known leaders, as labor 
member of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for a five-year term. 


He was ‘nominated by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on the recommendation of the 


Standard Railroad Labor Organi- 
zations. : 
Succeeded by A. E. Lyon 





tion Board acting as mediator. Mr. | 
Braniff was not in attendance. 
Mediator Carpenter Does Excellent 
Job—Agreement Satisfactory 

The mediation conferences con- 
tinued through July 7, 8, and 9, 
when a satisfactory agreement was 
finally reached at 6:30 p.m. of the 
last day. All participants were in 
agreement that Mediator Carpen- 
ter did an excellent job of bring- 
ing about a meeting of the minds 
of all participants on all of the 
disputed parts of the proposed 
amendments to the Braniff Pilots’ 
Employment Ageement. The out- 
standing part of the final agree- 
ment was the retroactive feature 
involving a retroactive pay in- 
crease for the copilots, beginning 
on July 1, 1944, and there were 
several other retroactive monetary 
features in the agreement; name- 
ly, the minimum hourly pay based 
on the speed of equipment flown, 
expenses retroactive to July 1, 
1944, and provisions of the vaca- 
tion section retroactive to January 
1, 1945. 
Braniff Agreement Historical 

The original Braniff agreement 
first made effective on September 
1, 1939, was really historical in a 
number of ways. Although it wasn’t 
the first pilots’ employment agree- 
ment to be signed, it was the first to 
be proposed. It is high-lighted in 
another way inasmuch as the origi- 
nal agreement remained in effect, 
with only one very minor change 
relating to military furloughing of 


pilots, for three years and 11 
months, which is indeed a _ note- 
worthy and commendable record 


and speaks well for the work of 
the original negotiators of 
historical document. 
Ulrich Attends C&S Conferences 
in Memphis 

Mr. Ulrich returned to Head- 
quarters on July 11 and left the 
same evening for Memphis, Tenn., 
to confer with Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines officials on a number 


hs 
tnis 


of amendments to this carrier’s 
employment agreement proposed 
by its pilots. Conferences were 


held on July 12 and 13. The com- 
pany agreed to most of the 
changes proposed by the pilots, 
which brings the provisions of 
this agreement in line with the 


majority of those of other compan- 
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ies. 


Speaking for the company at 


these negotiations were Bruce 
Braun, vice-president of opera- 
tions; Reed Knight, superintendent 


of flying; R. S. Mauer, assistant 
general counsel; Todd Crutchfield, 
director of personnel; and E. F. 
Fitch, director of personnel rela- 
tions, ATA. On the pilots’ side of 


the conference table were Chair- 
man T. S. Bridges, J. Bell, and H. 
E. “Gene” Croft, all of Local 


Council No. 48, C&S-New Orleans, 
and Mr. Ulrich. 
Christie Negotiates with National 
in Jacksonville 

While Mr. Ulrich was busy in 


PENSION BOARD MEMBER 


Eddy, former vice-president of the 
Telegraphers, whose term expired 
in August, 1944. Succeeding him 
as executive secretary of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
since May 1, 1945, is President A. 


A. E. LYON 


E. Lyon, of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen, one of the 


nation’s youngest rail union chiefs. 
Well Known in Washington 
Having appeared frequently be- 
fore committees of both houses of 
Congress on legislation affecting 
labor, Mr. Luhrsen invariably 
made a favorable impression and 
is unusually popular on Capitol 
Hill where he has an extensive 
personal acquaintance. He is one 
of three members who compose 


Mr. Luhrsen succeeds Lee M.|the retirement board according to 


law—one being selected by the 
unions, one picked by the carriers, 
and the third by the President to 
represent the public. 
Careers Similar 

ALPA’s President Behncke and 
Mr. Luhrsen have long been close 
friends, and, strange it may 
seem, both became labor leaders in 
very much the same way. Mr. 
Luhrsen founded the American 
Train Dispatchers Association in 
1917, just as Mr. Behncke found- 
ed the Air Line Pilots Association 
in 1930, and has headed it ever 
since, the same Mr. Behncke 
has headed ALPA since its birth— 
both men having been re-elected 
to office at every convention. 


as 


as 


Early History Compares 


| with ALPA 


The story of early attempts of 
dispatchers to organize is similar 
to that of the air line pilots. In 
1917, Mr. Luhrsen, then train dis- 
patcher on the Great Northern at 
Spokane, Wash., decided the mem- 
bers of his craft badly needed a 


union to protect their interests 
and he was determined to go 


through with the organizing job, 
no matter how much the carriers 
resisted. He did the unionizing 
secretly at first—by writing to dis- 
patchers all over the country. The 
Great Northern management soon 
got wind of his efforts and so did 


other carriers. They tried desper- | 
ately, by intimidation and other-| 
wise, to head off the organization, | 
but Mr. Luhrsen and his associates | 


stuck by their guns and eventually 
won the battle. In fact, by the end 
of 1918, over 5,400 of the 5,800 
dispatchers throughout the country 


LARNED COMMANDS NAVY’S L 


pases. 
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Dallas on Braniff and in Memphis | 
on Chicago and Southern Air| 
Lines, J. C. Christie, also of 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement 
Department, was negotiating with 
National Air Lines in Jacksonville, 
Fla. These conferences related 
similarly to proposed amendments 
to this company’s pilots’ employ- 
ment agreement. These meetings 
got under way at 2:00 p.m. on 
July 5 and extended through July 
10. 

The first meeting was set for 
11:00 a.m., July 5, but the com- 
pany’s Washington lawyer, W. I. 
Denning, was late in arriving, and 
the session didn’t really get under 
way until 2:00 p. m. Company rep- 
resentatives in attendance were 
Lawyer William Denning; E. J. 


Kershaw, vice-president of opera-| 


tions; G. T. Baker, president, E. F. 
Fitch, director of personnel rela- 
tions, ATA; and David Amos, as- 
sistant to vice-president of opera- 
tions. The usual trend of events 
developed with Mr. Denning not 


understanding, or Mr. Fitch refer- 


ring to industry standards, etc., 
etc. It was obvious that none of the 
company conferees other than Mr. 
Baker had little authority even to 
pass on the operating sections of 
the pilots’ proposal. 
Supplemental Agreement Proposed 
for National Caribbean-Atlantic 
Operation 

During the same conferences, a 
supplemental agreement was pro- 
posed by ALPA to cover 


rations which National is contem- 
plating taking over. At National’s 
negotiations the pilot conferees 


were Chairman S. S. Lander, Vice- 
Chairman C. H. Ruby, R. Z. Peck, 
J. P. Holmes, L. J. Royall, Jr., and 
R. J. Knox, all of National’s Local 
Council No. Jacksonville, 
Mr. Christie. 

National Conferences End in 


Deadlock—-NMB Invoked 
Summarizing, both the confer- 


5, 


Decentralization 


Although approving in principle 
the CAA decentralization effected 
in the latest reorganization, some 
circles see in it a “buck-passing” 


|the decentralization because air 
| lines, passing through two or more 
| CAA regions, are thus subject to 
| possible conflicting ruling of “au- 


this | 
company’s Caribbean-Atlantic ope- | 


maneuver. ALPA is concerned over | 


ARGEST NATS SQUADRON 





the United Air Lines, 
Based in Honolulu under the Pacific Wing of 
r-engined Douglas Skymasters nearly 4,000,000 miles 
The former chief staff officer fo 
Comdr. J. A. McFadden C 
officer and a former Braniff pilot 
One-time commanding officer of 
home is in Oak Park, I 
flying—l4 of them 
est-coast-based 
McFadden; and Comdr. W 


and 


| 


had signed up. This record almost | tonomous” inspectors. ALPA would | 
equals that of ALPA’s member-| like all such actions properly and | 


ship which is, at times, as high as| effectively 


97 per cent of all air line pilots. 


coordinated in Wash- 
ington. 
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r the Atlantic 
executive officer and former 
and Lt. Comdr. @ 
VR-1, NATS’ Atlantic @ 
ll. His wife and four children @ 
with UAL—Comdr. La 
VR-4. L. to r.: Lt. Cor J 
E. Larned 
ences to amend the National Air- 
lines Pilots’ Employment Agree- 
ment and a supplemental agree- 
ment covering its projected inter- 
island Caribbean-Atlantic opera- 
tion ended in complete deadlock. 
The services of the Nationa 
Mediation Board were invoked it 


these negotiations on June 2, 1945 
On July 24, 1945, the Board ac- 
cepted the jurisdiction. In the in- 
terim, the pilots have requested 
permission to strike if it becomes 
necessary. 
Amendment to Northwest Pilots’ 
Employment Agreement Signed 
On July 1, 1945, an amendment 


to the agreement between North- 
west Airlines and its pilots was 
signed. This was an_ extensive 


amendment equal almost in lengtl 
and detail to the voluminosity of 
an entirely new pilots’ agreement 
The making of this amendment 
extended intermittently over a per 
iod of nine months and four days 
beginning on September 27, 1944 
and ending with its signing July 
1, 1945. In short, the amendment 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 4 


FOR WALLY A 
12-POINT LOSS 


Wally Anderson, former 
ALPA employee on active duty 
with the Air Ordnance Division , 7 
of the Ordnance Department of ~ 
the United States Army, is a 
proud father of a baby boy. 
Wally was Mr. 
Behncke’s secretary | 
and is now a first lieutenant of 
Ordnance. In a recent 
the following paragraph 
peared: 





formerly 
traveling 


letter 
ap- 


“The big news of the day is 
that Anderson is a proud daddy 


of a 7 lb. 7 oz. ‘bouncing’ baby 
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boy. I haven’t much detail yet 4 
as I just received the cablegram | § 
4 days ago and no mail has ar- 
rived as yet with additional in- 
formation. Mother and child | 


doing well according to the wire | 
I received. Baby was born on | 
May 16. Tronically enough, the 
little tyke chose to be 4 days 
late resulting in the losing of | 
12 points on the Army point | 
system ... had to be born be- 
fore May 12 to count. Oh well, 
long ago I resigned myself to 
the probability of being over 
here until the job was done; | j 
and, knowing I have a brand 
new son to come home to when 
it’s over, is reason enough not 
to be unhappy.” 
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RUINOUS IN THE EXTREME — 


(Continued from Page > 2, Cols. 3 


3 and 4) 





What stalling an airplane actually amounts to is landing it in full 
geht. In other words, it is the minimum speed at which an airplane | 
ill sustain flight in the air before it responds to the forces of gravity, 
alls, and falls. Now, let’s go on from this point: It is. the minimum 


yeed at which an airplane will sustain flight. Then we’ve got to add | 
suite 
need) to reach a flight speed at which we can maintain safe flight in 


a few miles per hour to this minimum flight speed (stalling 
veryday regularly scheduled air line operation with passengers in 
ooth air in a straightway line of flight. Then we must add more 
es per hour at w hich we can maintain such safe flight in bumpy air 
id all forms of adverse turbulence producing bad weather including 
and all the rest of it. Then, we must add still more miles per hour 
maintain safe flight while turning and maneuvering around airports 
everyday regularly scheduled air line operation with passengers 
der all these adverse 
rns and flight-speed restricting air traffic approach procedure. We 
ist, at the same time, in considering this and all other higher land- 
o speed proposals realize fully that we must always continue to land 
line aircraft under all sorts of adverse weather conditions coupled 
iny times with the worst possible field and runway surface condi- 
yns. We will continue to land on obstructed, small, and improperly 
signed airports, the danger factor of which will always be related 
‘ectly and, in fact, be geared directly to the approach, around-the- 
d maneuvering and landing speed of air line aircraft, which is con- 
ylled directly by the stalling speed of such aircraft because to stall 
the air means to lose flying speed and fall and to stall a short dis- 
ice from the surface of an airport runway is to land thereon. 
Very few people give any thought whatever to what the eliminat- 
x of the minimum stalling speed limitation or the raising of the stall- 
speed for air line aircraft in the CAA’s engineering requirements 
the planning, engine ering, and building of such aircraft really 
eans to our national and international airport planning and building 
ogram. To get right’ to the point, this is, in itself, a terrificly im- 
rtant question. It can make a billion dollar national and_ inter- 
tional scheme of airports practically obsolete overnight. Then where 
the second billion dollars going to come from? The fact of the mat- 
is that it isn’t going to come. Much more can be said on this point 
n fact, volumes could be written about this one point alone, but the 
ling speed question of air line equipment and our airport planning 
d building program both nationally and internationally are so com- 
tely geared together and related that they are one and the same. 
» had better realize this or there will be much wailing when the in- 
stigators begin their inquisitions on the lack of proper postwar and 
1er correlated air line equipment engineering and airport planning 
our federal regulatory agencies that can easily result in losses of 
ny millions upon many more millions of dollars to the taxpayers. 
If anybody were to ask the Air Line Pilots Association to tel! 
m what would be the most dangerous proposal that could possibly 
made relating to the regulations governing the design, engineering, 
d construction of postwar air line equipment, it would have to tell 
m that, aside from stressing air line aircraft too thinly, the most 
ierous thing that could possibly be done is to eliminate in its de- 
n and engineering a definite minimum stalling speed limitation. 


Moreover, on the matter of going above 80 m.p.h. in stalling 
ed, in addition to its being a highly undesirable proposal for all 


reasons explained in this letter and by our Engineering Depart- 


ent, it would throw the entire current design and building program 
tiated by Part 04 of the Civil Air Regulations adopted by the Civil 
ronautics Board on February 6, 1942, askew and into a flat spin 
ym which it would take it years to recover, if ever; and above and 
ond all these things, there is no worse move that could be made at 
s time or any time against air line safety than to eliminate the stali 


ed limitation. 
There have been injected into the air line eo gy planning, 
signing, and engineering picture, due to the World War II aircraft 
ding boom, all sorts of wrong-way thinking, some of which actually 
proaches the fantastic and, yes, almost fanatical thinking. Speed of 
line equipment for military flying purposes has become all mixed 
with speed of postwar air line equipment for commercial air line 
ing purposes; and, in this almost mad, mixed-up scramble, the re- 
tionship of speed to air line safety has been lost in the shuffle. It is 
w high time-that some of us at least begin to do a bit of sane think- 
and an aw r lot of unscrambling, and soon. 
= us sit back and take a good sober look at what speed means 
‘line flying and, in fact, most any kind of flying. Every increase 
sa »d means adding danger and decreasing the safety of the opera- 
ns being conducted. This is only common-sense thinking. The inertia 
moving faster, heavier and heavier flying equipment always faster 
i matter that must be 
ht of common-sense hahiog. In military flying, speed is an element 
defense against the enemy. It, therefore, becomes a safety factor 
the human operators of the equipment, at least to some extent. 
it in air line flying, speed must be looked at in an entirely different 
ht. Its resulting factors must be viewed in an extremely sober light. 
r line equipment must be operated safely through all kinds of 
ither, not with military personnel as passengers and with trained- 


conditions in greatly restricted air traffic pat- | 


regarded and dealt with in the cold, merciless | 


| to these regulations and have 


-war military pilots in the cockpits, but must be operated with our | 


nilies on board—dad and mother, sister and brothers—and the men 
the cockpits, not daredevils in any sense, but top-bracket profes- 
nal men highly screened and thoroughly qualified and superbly 
ned to do what? To transport the common everyday public from here 
there safely. 
vy can do this kind of a job and which they 
sible degree of safety. 

We can do all this and we can still go plenty fast and the equip- 
nt can have built into it all the safety features and factors known 


"an operate with every 


| that they will be able to, at a time decided by them, 


To do this, they must be given equipment with which | 


the modern science of aeronautical engineering. Our opponents scoff | 


these common-sense arguments because they 
ving them, and they have no conception, 


} 


d warped conception, 


are not capable of con- 
or they have a very stilted 
of what the speeds attained in military air- 


ift during World War II spell in actual danger in day-after-day 
vyularly scheduled air line operation. 
Pages could be consumed to carefully explore all the air line acci- 


ts which would have resulted fatally if the all-important minimum 
illing speed requirement had been eliminated years ago or had been 
ven aa to too high a figure. Let’s just examine two recent accidents: 
rst, let’s examine the American Airlines Ypsilanti, Michigan, acci- 
t which took place on December 24, 1944, in which the airplane 
1s damaged in the air by collision and ‘due to the superb skill of the 
ots all on board escaped to a safe landing with the landing gears re- 
ected. Let’s go on just a few months further and pick one up that 
ppened very recently on July 12, 1945, near Florence, South Caro- 
a. Again, the air liner was damaged in the air and the pilots were 


| chance to stabilize and develop along sound economical lines; and 


ced to make a belly landing with the air liner’s landing gear re- | 
ted. This time, the pilots managed to skillfully save all on board 
ept one. What would he ave happened if these airplanes were of the | 


rh stalling speed variety? 


I can tell you and the Civil Aeronautics | 


yard what would have happened. They “would have either become un- | 


ntroll able in the air and would have fallen to the earth or they w ould 
ve quite likely ground themselves to pieces and disintegrated in mak- 
g belly | landings. Along about two-thirds of the way through these 
ly landings, they w ould have, unless extremely lucky, 
mes and all on board would have met horrible death by cremation. 
salize fully what high landing speeds of air line equipment 
illy mean. 

These are two very recent air line incidents that would more than 
‘ely have ended fatally for all on board if the aircraft involved had 
high stalling speed and, consequently, fast landing speed. Let’s 


ook at one that’s rez ally recent—the accident of the Mars, the largest 


iirplane flying in the w ‘orld today. This airplane apparently suffered a 
structural failure in the air, w hich is indeed surprising. According to 


burst into | 


BOSS’ SEC. TOPS ALPA'S SENIORITY LUST 


Since it is impossible for many 
pilots and copilots to visit the Air 
Line Pilots Association headquar- 
ters, various council members have 
requested introductions to the 
members of the rapidly growing 
ALPA staff via the AIR LINE 
PILOT. In compliance with their 
wishes, we are featuring one mem- 
ber each month, beginning with 
this issue. 

Introducing First the Boss’ Sec. 

First in line for introduction, 
or reintroduction, whichever the 
case may be, is VIOLA BAUM- 
BACH COLBY, secretary’ to 
ALPA’s_ president, David  L. 
Behncke, and office manager, who 
has been with the Association 
longer than anyone else—with the 
exception of Mr. Behncke himself, 
of course, who has been president 
of ALPA ever since it was born 


in 1930. 
Outstanding Qualities Win 
Recognition at ’44 Convention 
“Slender, tender, and tall,” . . 
and blonde, Miss Baumbach com-| 
pletely shatters the old theory that 
a pretty girl is ‘“‘beautiful, 
dumb,” for she keeps the office 
running smoothly no matter how 
many things have to be done at 
once, or how much larger the staff 
becomes. Her efficiency, speed, 
and all-around ability was given} 
special recognition at the 1944) 
Convention at the Del Prado Ho- 
tel in Chicago by ALPA’s Pres- 
ident Behncke and the pilot repre- 
sentatives who realize what an| 
outstanding job she has done since | 
coming to ALPA almost 642 years | 
ago. Those who know how much| 
has been achieved by the Associa- | 





but | § 


tion since its birth, appreciate her | 


reports, these Mars pilots. at first decided to jump out. They had para- | 
chutes. Then they decided that they could land the craft. Had it been | 
a commercial air line aircraft, no such decision would have been neces- | 
sary about landing the craft. Had this Mars been a landplane, landing | 
gear equipped aircraft, that would have been the only thing left to do. 
Again it would have ‘had to be a belly landing and if the landing 
speed were high, the result would be the same fatally disastrous; and 
when we talk about an airplane like this, we are talking about as many 
as 132 human beings in one plane, and unless it’s a lucky accident, 
there is always the matter of fire and, lest we forget, a Mars carries 
approximately 4,000 gallons of high-test gas. 

Yes, we had better stop and look and listen and realize before 
it is too late that the line had better be held stoutly and strongly 
against the elimination of the minimum stalling speed limitation and 
the raising of stalling speeds for air line equipment, or we are headed 
up a blind alley at the end of which is much needless loss of human life 
and extreme confusion and inconsistency in our postwar planning, 
engineering, and building that will rock the industry to its very foun- 
dations. Air line equipment must be designed and built so that it can 
be flown at reasonably high speeds, but it must, at the same time, be 
built so that it can reduce such speeds to a minimum necessary to per- 
mit safe flying and maneuvering in bad weather, a turbulence, 
storm conditions, maneuvering around airports, and last and all im- 
portant, the landing speed must be held to a definite and consistent 
minimum figure or air transportation shall never win a permanent 
place as a safe mode of travel in the minds of a peacetime public, 
which isn’t suicidal in its tendencies in any respect. While they want 
to get somewhere reasonably fast, they want to get there all in one 
piece. The peacetime public is terrificly conscious of the fact that 
human life is very precious and once lost is lost forever. All who are 
making grand speeches and gazing starry-eyed and too intently in the 
crystal ball of tomorrow’s air transportation development, failing to 
understand and realize what air safety really means, will soon, and in 
fact, sooner than they expect, be judged by a highly critical public for 
their actions and the judgment rendered will not be lenient, particu- 
larly in regard to the safety factor in postwar air line transportation 
developments which must depend upon the patronage of John Q. Public | 
to exist and go forward 

Again, the Air Line Pilots Association wishes to caution strongly | 
and crys stal clear that the civil air regulatory agency of our govern- 
ment is treading on very dangerous ground even to make the proposal 
to not only raise but completely destroy a definite and fixed minimum 
stalling speed for air line aircraft. In addition to its being extremely | 
detrimental and dangerous to air safety, the whole psychology of re- 
spect for the Civil Aeronautics Board and the regulations it formulates | 
and institutes and the Civil Acronautics Administration, in fact, the | 
very reputation of these agencies is, in this matter, at the crossroads. | 
They can and, in particular, the Civil Aeronautics Board, either follow | 
the pattern of the butterflies and blow here and there, depending on | 
which way the wind happens to be blowing at a particular time, or it | 
can stand up and make its actions stand up and consequently be re- | 
spected as it must to regulate the industry properly in a sound and | 
stable fashion and with a proper regard for the best interest of air | 
safety which is the highest possible public interest. 

The reason for this is again self-evident. On February 6, 1942, 





| the Civil Aeronautics Board adopted Part 04 as the absolute yardstick | 


for postwar designing, engineering, and manufacturing of air line 
equipment. In the middle of 1945, there are a number of manufac- 

turers and users of air line equipment who have respected and adhered ! 
spent and are spending millions of dol- | 
lars to meet these yardstick requirements and are building good air | 
line equipment; and now at the very same time, there are other manu- | 
facturers who are sitting back and quite obviously doing just as they 
choose with what apparently can only be regarded as full confidence | 
handle the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and the Civil Aeronautics Administration people 
generally, in much the same fashion as sculptors mold their clay—to 
their own liking. 

The air line pilots say at this time, unmistakably clearly, that our 
federal civil air regulatory agencies should, by all means, cause their 
well-considered actions to stand in this crisis or all federal regulations 
for planning, engineering, and buiiding of air line aircraft might best 
be eliminated entirely as a meaningless expense to the taxpayer, and 
everyone connected therewith be permitted to carry on henceforth on | 
a basis of permitting his conscience to be his guide. 

The Air Line Pilots Association is unalterably, completely, and 
unmitigatedly against eliminating the stalling speed limitations that 
are a part of CAR Part 04, and believes that this ill-advised and dan- 
gerous-to-air-safety proposal should be immediately withdrawn from 
further consideration. This should be done forthwith for all the rea- 
sons stated in this letter—principally, to give the industry the oppor- 
tunity it must have to embody all the splendid air line safety equip- 
ment features, which were so carefully thought out and so meticu- 


lously and well woven into Part 04 of the CAR by the CAB, the| 
engineers, the manufacturers, the air line pilots, and all other in- 


terested parties. All these things must be done to give the industry a 
again and always, the prime and controlling factor in any question of | 
this character is that a maximum — of air safety must be main- | 
tained, irrespective of all the other factors that may now, or may 
any time in the future, become involved. 
The air line pilots of this nation have said many times in the past 

and they shall keep saying it over and over, again and again that the | 
CAB and the entire CAA must stand unalterably in opposition to all | 
moves of this kind as staunchly and immovable as the universe itself. 
Any other course is intolerable, dangerous, unsound, and thoroughly 
and unmistakably fraught with every conceivable manner of confusion, 
frustration, and instability for all the air line industry in all its 
branches and can only result in a deadly force against a right and 
proper degree of air safety in air line transportation, and will prove 
to be an unforgivable travesty on the inherent right of the public to 
have human life protected properly in day-after-day, year-in-and-year- 
out air line travel. 

With kind regards, I am 
AIR LINE PILOTS ASSOCIATION, 
Sincerely yours, /s/ David L. Behncke 


' 


at | 


| 
| 


; her 


| bers, 


all the more, for at one time ae 
was Mr. Behncke’s only assistant. 


| Now he has many. 
-| Well Qualified for ALPA Position 


Miss Baumbach is a graduate of 





VIOLA BAUMBACH COLBY 
St. 
an 
met high school in Chicago. 
had five 
experience 
coming to the Air Line Pilots As- 


Stephen’s Evangelical Luther- 
grammar school and of Calu- 
She 
months of general office 
to her credit before 


sociation. When asked what she 
considered most outstanding, or 
what she liked most about her 
work with ALPA, Miss Baumbach 
modestly replied, “‘Anything I do, 
I consider as being ‘all in a day's 
work,’—however, it was something 
pretty special and thrilling for me 
to receive a vote 


of thanks and ap- 
1944 Convention.” 
also added that as 
had to work for a liv- 
glad she’s working for 

especiallly for Mr. 


preciation 
Miss 


at the 
3aumbach 
long as she 
ing, she is 
ALPA and 
3ehncke 
Husband Makes Supreme 
Miss Baumbach, whose 
F/O Leslie W. Colby, was killed in 
action on September 9, 1943, is 25 
years of age. She is fully worthy 
of any and all credit attributed to 
for ALPA’s success as a grow- 
ing labor organization. Council mem- 
as well as members of the 
Headquarters staff, consider it a priv- 
ilege to have her working for ALPA, 
and hope she remains with the Asso- 
ciation for many years to come. 


PA BEHNCKE DIES 

Speaking of tough jolts for the 
Behncke family, they really have 
been taking them for the past 
several months. On February 19, 
1945, Mother Behncke died sud- 
denly, and, on April 24, 1945, Dave 
Behncke underwent a_ serious 
emergency operation and while 
still maneuvering on a cane, his 
father became grievously ill and 
died unexpectedly on July 8. 

Dad Behncke was a way-back 
pioneer, a staunch character, and, 
a backwoods philosopher. He 
was noted for speaking words of 
wisdom which always pretty well 
hit the nail on the head. He was 
a successful farmer and an early- 
day aviation pioneer. He financed 
the first really successful com- 
mercial flying field in the Chi- 
cago area known as Checker- 
board Airdrome which was the 
field first used in 1920 and 1921 
by the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment as the west-most terminal 
of its first New York-Chicago 
Division of the government op- 
erated air mail service. From 
this field the first air mail service 
blazed its history-making trail 
westward to complete the world’s 
first transcontinental air line 
route. 

It’s a strange story indeed that 
often underlies front page his- 
tory; for example, an aged farm- 
er coming quietly out of the back 
country of Wisconsin to finance 
one of the most important of civil 
aviation’s early struggling efforts 
to gain a foothold from which it 
has grown to its present almost 
fantastic proportions and even 
now it has only begun. Dad 
Behncke’s name never blazed 
across the headlines, but in his 
own quiet, way, he was one of 
our country’s greatest aviation 
enthusiasts and early-day key 
supporters, and not only that, he 
did something about it with his 
own hard-earned cash and not 
somebody's else’s. He went aloft 
many times in the early-day 
crates and never missed an op- 
portunity to fly. His Cambria, 
Wisconsin, farm was the scene of 
many early-day flights and avia- 
tion experiments, and it served 
as the first all-weather night and 
day emergency field on the first 
air mail route of Northwest Air- 
lines between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities. 

It was indeed 
deeply touching that even when 
a plain country preacher was 
speaking ringing words of last 
farewell for this fine old gentle- 
man that his casket was being 
heaped high with summer flowers 
sent by not only his rapidly thin- 
ning family and old friends but 
also by his friends and admirers 
—the air line pilots and others 
in the air world to which he con- 
tributed so substantially and un- 
selfishly. His family is deeply 
appreciative. 


Sacrifice 
husband, 
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BILLOWING PARACHUTES, A SLEEK PLANE, A PRETTY GIRL . . 








THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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Supplies Spearheads | 
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101st Air-borne in Normandy, the 
group moved to an Italian base, | 
paratroops and_ gliders | 
into Southern France, and rushed | 


| back to England to drop the 82nd} 


| Air-borne Division 


in the invas-| 
ion of Holland. 
During the height of the Bas-| 


|togne battle, the 440th sent air-| 
| craft and gliders in with supplies | 


to the surrounded 101st in spite 
of the most terrific concentration 
of anti-aircraft fire encountered | 
on the continent. 


| Keeps Patton’s Spearhead 


| Columns Well Supplied 


|ing of the Rhine where the 440th 
| towed 90 heavily laden gliders for | 





. all blended pleasingly to the eye in a preview of modern development. Yes, it's a jet-propelled age | 


in which we are living but before we become too wel! satisfied, let 


today. 


sr 


flect on what tomorrow will think of 


and terribly slow and old-fashioned. Sufficient of such twaddle, here’s a today’s impressive demonstration of 


the possibilities of dropping air mail and express by parachute from air liners 


The demonstration was con- 


ducted at the National Airport in Washington, D. C. It was staged by the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines and the 
Switlik Parachute Company to explore the possibilities of serving small communities without airports. A PCA 


Capitaliner made four runs at 140 miles an hour and dropped parcels var 
Among the contents were dishes, phonograph records, and bottles of med 
This photo shows the plane in flight dumping its load. Pretty Air Line Hoste 


ying in weight from 20 to 50 pounds 
ies. Only one saucer was broken 
; Marguerite Guillet holds an al- 











bum of records dropped during the demonstration and none were damaged 





Decide Favorably 


(Continued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


to the Northwest agreement had 
the over-all effect of transform- 
ing this company’s pilots’ working 
agreement covering a semi-trans- 
continental air route into an 
agreement covering a full-scale 
transcontinental air route. 

A long letter of transmittal, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Nelson M. Bortz, of 
the National Railway Labor Panel, 
asking for the approval of the 
monetary sections in the amend- 
ment, was sent on July 30, 1945, 
to George F. Beal, chairman 
Council No. 1, Northwest-Eastern, 


and pages pi ge a | would receive further check rides. 
mittal to the officials of Northwest | phe decision in Mr. Barner’s case 


of | 





|as operations officer and led an 


| sented two American Airlines, Inc.| Adjustment were appointed by | 


released in Chicago—namely, Rich- 


|ard L. Barner, first pilot, and M. 


| 
| 
| 


| Chicago manager 


F. Worchester, copilot, both o 
Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago, 
on the alleged grounds of not 
meeting AA standards. The hear- 
ings were conducted in AA offices 
in Chicago before T. G. Williams, 
of operations. 


| The company’s case was presented 
I d I 


Airlines. Thusly ends another long, | 


meticulous, and tiring job to im- 
prove the employment conditions 
of the air line pilots. 
Kilgore Attends Northeast 
Pilots’ Grievance Case Hearing 
ALPA’s Grievance Department 
was quite active during the month 
of July. W. P. Kilgore of this de- 
partment celebrated July 4 by fly- 
ing from Chicago to Boston via 
American Airlines, where on Fri- 
day, July 6, a group grievance 
case was heard. The Northeast 
pilots and copilots of Local Coun- 
cil No. 9, Boston, filed the griev- 


ance on May 2, 1945. It was heard | 


before M. H. Anderson, Northeast 
vice-president of operations. The 
hearing was conducted in an in- 


formal, man-to-man basis, and the | 


impression was given that a new 
deal in employer-employee rela- 
tions is in the making at North- 
east Airlines, Inc. Mr. Anderson 
rendered a decision on 12 items 
in due course, all except one of 
which was apparently satisfactory 
to the pilots. In the hearing the 
pilots were represented by Mr. 
Kilgore, ALPA’s Grievance De- 
partment; Chairman G. A. Bald- 
win, Vice-Chairman H. C. Holman, 
A. A. Lane, B. S. Dixwell, P. 
Dana, S. W. Prussian, and W. P. 
Carey, all of Northeast pilots’ 
Local Council No. 9, Boston. Mr. 
Kilgore returned to Headquarters 
that same day, July 6, via UAL. 
Decisions Favorable for AA Pilots 
Barner and Worchester 

On July 10, Mr. Kilgore repre- 








by Fred Bailey, chief pilot. The 
decisions were favorable in both 
cases which briefly were as fol- 
lows: The decision in Mr. Wor- 
chester’s case was that Mr. Wor- 
chester be reinstated as a copilot 
for 90 days following which he 


was that Mr. Barner would im- 
mediately receive check rides given 
by line pilots mutually agreeable 
to Mr. Barner and the company. 
Kilgore Represents Bevin, AA, 

at Hearing in N. Y. 

On July 11, Mr. Kilgore left 
Chicago via TWA for New York 
where he spent Wednesday after- 
noon and evening with American 
Airlines pilot defendant, C. G. 
3evin of Local Council No. 6, AA- 
Boston, who had been released by 
the company for allegedly having 
retracted a landing gear prema- 
turely. On July 12, a hearing was 
conducted before J. D. Lewis, sup- 
erintendent of military operations, 
AA. The company was represented 
by C. M. Hefner, chief pilot, and 
H. E. Matheny, superintendent of 
flying. The case of Mr. Bevin, the 


accused pilot, was handled by 
ALPA’s Grievance Department. 
The only witnesses were First 


Pilot Clarence Harmon, who was 


asked to be present for the com-| 


pany, and Mr. Bevin, in his own 


| behalf. Mr. Lewis rendered a fa- 


vorable decision on July 18. Mr. 
Kilgore returned to Chicago on 


July 13, via UAL, and inasmuch | 


as he did not get “bumped,” he is 
not inclined to discredit any super- 


stitions regarding Friday, July 13.| you on eyes. 


ALPA Appoints Campbell and 
Ezell as Pilot Members of PAA 
Adjustment Board 

On July 19, 1945, 
members of the Pan 
Airways Pilots’ System 


the pilot 
American 


| pilots who had been unjustifiably| ALPA. They are First Pilot Rich- 


ard R. Campbell, chairman of 
Local Council No. 56, PAA-Trans- 
pacific, and First Pilot B. R. “Red”’ 
Ezell of Local Council No. 10, 
PAA-Caribbean. The company 
members of the Board are H. J. 
Johnston, assistant vice-president, 
and R. H. Fatt, advisor to vice- 
president. The four members of 
the PAA Pilots’ System Board of 
Adjustment will meet soon to elect 
a chairman and vice-chairman and 
shall, for a year thereafter, unless 
sooner replaced, sit as the highest 
grievance tribunal for all the 
1,000 Pan American pilots. 
Linnert Witnesses Army 
Demonstration in Texas 


T. G. Linnert of ALPA’s Engi- 


BEAUTIFUL BUT NOT DUMB 





Then came the air-borne cross- 


hundreds of miles to the landing 
zone without a single loss. Im- 
mediately afterwards, Col. Bridg-| 
man’s Group was handed a task 
that was to last until V-E day, 
hauling plane loads of vitally- 
needed gasoline and ammunition 
to the spearheads of General Pat- 
ton’s tank columns plunging into 
Germany. This job often brought 
the unarmed C-47’s directly under 
enemy fire at forward air strips. 
Bridgman Learns to Fly 
While in High School 

Col. Bridgman was graduated 
from Reno high school in 1934 
and learned to fly while still in 
high school. After additional 
ground and flight training, he 
joined the United Air Lines and, 
at the time of his call to active 
duty with the Army Air Forces in| 
May, 1942, was flying as first pilot | 
on western routes. 

After serving as a squadron| 
commander at Bergstrom Field, | 
Texas, he joined the 440th Troop} 
Carrier Group in January, 1944, | 








element of the Group in a mass 
flight to England early in the year. | 
Other Awards Earned 
by the Colonel | 

In addition to the Croix de} 
Guerre with Red Star, Col. Bridg- | 
man holds the Distinguished Fly-| 
ing Cross with Oak Leaf Cluster, | 
the Air Medal, the Distinguished | 
Unit Badge, and the European| 
theater ribbon with seven bronze} 
battle stars. 

He is a member of the Masonic 
Lodge No. 13, Reno, and of the 
Air Line Pilots Association. His 
wife, Mrs. Carmen E. Bridgman, 
and his mother, Mrs. Grace M. 
Bridgman, live at 703 Wells Ave., 
Reno. 


neering and Air Safety Depart- 
ment started out the month of 
July by making a trip to Bryan, 
Texas, July 2, 1945, via Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines to witness 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





Miss Alma Edgar (left), Delta Air Lines stewardess, was recently 


elevated to the position of assistant chief stewardess. 
| dark and petite with sultry southland eyes, hails from the Lone Star 


Miss Edgar, 


| State and when she transfers to Fort Worth, her new domicile, she 
| will be back home. Oh, you think she’s all right, too. O.K., 20-20 for 


| 





Board of! out of Salt Lake City. 


Appointment of Miss Mary Maloney (right) as chief 


stewardess for United Air Lines at Denver has been announced by 
D. F. Magarrell, director of United’s passenger service. She succeeds 
Jane Nutting, who is resigning to be married. Miss Maloney is ex- 
tremely easy on the optics—what? My, my, yes! “‘Ain’t’” it the gospel? 
Yea, man! She has been assistant chief stewardess at Denver for quite 
a spell. From 1941 until 1944, she was a “sky girl’”’ on United's flights 


July 1945 











TEN YEARS AGO 
The big front page news in |] 
the ten-year-ago, July, 1935, is- |} 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT ff 
was that Title II of the Railway |f 
Labor Act had been brought on (i 
the floor of the U. S. Senate.on |f 
July 23, 1935, and passed. This if 
marked the half-way point in i 
the long, laborious, uphill strug- | 
gle of this proposed legislation 
to become a federal law. 





When it passed the Senate on 
July 23, 1935, it still had a long 
way to go, for the House version |§ 
of the measure, known as H. R. 
7268, was before the House Inter- | 
state and Foreign Commerce | 
Committee almost at the very | 
bottom of a huge stack of pend- | 
ing bills, all of which were mark- 
ed for prior consideration, and | 
hearings on the measure had not | 


even been scheduled. 

ALPA President Behncke had |J 
arrived in the Capitol City on |§ 
June 24, 1935, still walking on |§ 


crutches as a result of his De- 
cember 21, 1934. air line crash. 
Referring to Title II of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. as amended, 
which is recognized to be by far 
the most valuable federal legisla- 
tion ever enacted for the air line 
pilots, President Behncke often 
says, ‘‘Writing, sponsoring. and 
securing the passage of Title II 
of the Railwav Labor Act was the 
toughest of the many of tough |/ 
ALPA assignments. It was plenty | 
difficult to secure the passage of |f 
this law in the Senate, but, in the 
House. it was many times more 
difficult. I shall never forget the 
time I came into the offices of the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Of- |§ 
fice Building, in Washington, and 
inquired of the committee’s chief ; 
clerk, Elton J. Layton, where |@ 
Title II of the Railway Labor Act |§ 
was on the calendar of the com- 
mittee.’’ He said, ‘‘I can’t tell vou 
where it is on the calendar but I 
can show vou where it is in the 
files.’’ It was on the bottom, and 
the files were many. 

In the Washineton storv in the 
ten-year-aro. Julv, 1935. issue of 
the AIR LINE PILOT, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared: 

“When I came to Washington 


on this particular trip, I fully in- : 
tended to remain here for not 
more than two weeks, but the ur- 
gencv of pending legislation in 
which the pilots are vitally inter- 
ested has held me here much 
longer than was originally con- 
templated.”’ F 
Yes, and he stayed there lone |9 
after Julv, 1935. The vilots’ 


amerdment to the Railwav Labor 
Act did not pass the House and 
become law until April 10, 1936. 
when it was siened by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In the Julv. 1935, issue, there 
was printed on the front nave a 
verbatim copv of the ioint Senate 
and Hovesee conference renort on 
H. R. 6511. the McKellar-Mead 
Air Mail Bill, the second law of 
this kind ever to be passed by 
Congress. It contained a revised 
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version of the first vilots’ Section 
13 which reads as follows: 

“SEC. 13. It shall be a condi- 
tion upon the holding of any air 
mail contract that the rate of 
compensation and the working 
conditions and relations for all 
pilots and other employees of the 
holder of such contract shall con- 
form to decisions heretofore or 
hereafter made bv the National 
Labor Board, or its successor in 
authority, notwithstanding any 
limitation as to the period of its 
effectiveness included in anv such 
decision heretofore rendered. This 
section shall not be construed as 
restricting the richt of any such 
employees by collective bargain- 
ing to obtain higher rates of com- 
pensation or more faverable work- 
ine conditions and relations.’”’ 

This bill was finally passed bv 
Congress on June 25, 1935. and 
signed bv the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on August 
14. 1935. 

Tn July, 1935, the extensive and 
well-rounded out air line pilots’ 
Jevislative program from which 
they have long benefited was 
about one-half comnplete. It stil! 
had a long way to go. but it had 
already come a long way and over 
some verv rockv roads. 

E. G. Hamilton, now in the em- 
ploy of American Export Air- 
lines as assistant to the vice- 
president of operations. wrote of 
AT.PA’s legislation efforts in the 
July. 1935, issue of the AIR LINE 
PILOT as follows: 

“Dave is still here and the fish 
are still waiting—we hope. During 
the week of July 15, we split 
forces; Dave, now reduced to one 
crutch, stomped the halls of Con- 
gress successfully gettine in the 
way of those who contrel eur 
destiny. while I sat in on the De- 
nartment of Commerce proceed- 
ings in which the air line pilots 
had a vital interest.” 

The “Ten Years Ago’’ column 
is proving a most interesting ad- 
dition to the AIR LINE PILOT 
Many favorable comments have 
been received. The AIR LINE 
PILOT is in itself a splendid rec- 
ord of ALPA’s 14 years of most 
intense, rapid-fire chain of ac- 
hievements to give the air line 
pilots splendid working conditions 
and the many other benefits that 
they enjoy today. Few have much 
of an idea, particularly the youn- 
ger members of the air line pilot- 
ing profession, about the whys 
and wherefores of all these hap- 
penings. Careful perusal of each 
“Ten Years Ago” column will fur- 
nish a great many of the an- 
swers. 
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1,500 feet above the surface. The 
Board was told that the increasing 
of the minimum instrument alti- 
tude by 500 feet would be objec- 
tionable for the following reasons: 
(1) It would increase en route 





domestic air lines expect to have 
975 planes in operation, ranging 
from 14-passenger planes to giant 
six-motored craft capable of haul- 
ing 204 passengers at speeds of 
better than 340 miles per hour. 


scene of the crash. Shuttling between the scene and a nearby frozen 
lake, where larger planes with skis could land, the helicopter brought 
out the stranded men, one by one. 

An §S.0O.S. signal panel made of green branches laid atop the snow 
is one of the ways the marooned men drew attention to their plight. 
a heliograph sun mirror. 
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a oe | D OUBLE FEA TURE these days, United Air Lines for the first time boasts a double feature | rector of United’s —Uaies Ar nreep Photo 
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of each |W) Miss Isabel Chicoine and Pilots Marion E. and Marvin L. Barger, all based at the company’s Chicago | pretty Joan as their pin-up girl. Joan’s comment was, “It’s O.K. by 
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Marion at the controls of a passenger-cargo Mainliner and Marvin on an all cargo — of the 


ilots’ ready. rooms, and remember, Joan is not your pin-up 
girl. NO, NO! is 
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WRONG DECISION 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 4) 


a demonstration of Army instru- 
ment flight training as well as a 





demonstration of advanced instru- | 
ment landing development facili- | 


ties both in aircraft and on the 
ground for the purpose of landing 
airplanes under conditions of very 
bad weather. 

Engineer Linnert reports that 
the civilian visitors at Bryan Field 


were shown how the Army trains | 


its pilots, in a six weeks’ instru- 


ment course, to fly under instru-| 
ment conditions. Equipment called | 


the “Glide Path and Localizer” in- 
strument, as well as one of the 
very latest developments—a sys- 
tem of radar 

which -guides the 
ground by:an operator 
on the ground, was demonstrated 
by the Army. Linnert said that all 
who attended the demonstration 
undoubtedly benefited a great dea! 
for it was obvious the Army has 
far more advanced equipment for 
instrument flying than is available 
to the air lines. The CAA also 
demonstrated, with Army planes 
and crews, their air traffic control 
and approach control systems. 
These systems had been previously 
demonstrated on other occasions. 
The average time of many demon- 
strations revealed that a landing 
can be made every four minutes 
with the CAA system of “approach 
control.”” Mr. Linnert returned to 


plane to the 


pepeier 


Chicago via C&S and Delta Air| 


Lines July 7. 
ALPA Engineering Committee 
Opposes Lowering Pilot Route 
Qualifications 
During July 
neering Committee 


the ALPA Engi- 
reviewed the 


| tive, 


CAR Draft Release No. 56 which | 


had been submitted to it for study 
June 18, 1945. All Engineering 
Committee members strongly op- 


posed the contents of this draft! 


release proposing to lower pilot 
route qualifications as being ex- 
tremely detrimental to air safety. 
Extension of time from July 15, 
1945, to August 15, 1945, was ask- 
ed and granted 
might give this release more de- 
tailed consideration. 
ALPA Opposes CAA Decision on 
Gross Weight for DC-3’s 

A hearing, which was held as 
scheduled on July 10, 1945, in 
Washington, D. C. before the CAB 
for the purpose of determining the 
acceptability of DC-3 Army air- 


so 


| 


that ALPA| 


planes for air line use without the | 
installation of dump valves, yield- | 


ed the extremely bad CAB decision 
that these DC-3 planes will be per- 
mitted to fly in regularly scheduled 
air line service at 
without dump valves for a period 
of six months. John M. Dickerman, 


25,200 gross | 


instrumentation | 


stationed | 


BLENDS HIS RADIO N’ 5 AND A’S WITH SHARPS “AND” FLATS 


‘ 


bm 


off—it’s finding music in the air. 


took up flying as a hobby, then he became an expert wood carver, and 


now he’s writing songs. “Smitty,” 


1WA Captain Louis J. Smith. believes 








in making his hobby pay | 


as he is known to his 


friends, 


dreams up tunes on his run between Kansas City and New York. He 


has written more than 
admits he never took a 
has turned out a number 
ateietinatina 


music 


ALPA’s Washington representa- 
was in attendance at this 
hearing and staunchly reiterated 
the stand which had been taken in 
much past correspondence between 
ALPA and the CAA—namely, that 
with dump valves DC-3’s shall be 
flown in regularly scheduled air 
line operation at a gross weight of 
25,200—without dump valves at a 
gross weight of 24,400. ALPA op- 
posed the CAA decision, and so far 
as the air line pilots are concerned, 
this matter is still in the mill. 
Contents of Newly Proposed CAR 
Regulation Still Pending 

Another subject still pending is 
a proposed change to CAR Part 
61.752, which the CAR suggests 
be changed as follows: 

“‘Approach limitations. No pilot 
shall at any airport let down be- 
low the authorized initial approach 
altitude when he has received 
United States Weather Bureau in- 





| formation that the ceiling is below 


or the visibility is less than the au- 
thorized minimums prescribed in 
the air carrier’s operating certifi- 
cation for landing at that airport. 
The air carriers shall transmit to 
the pilot before he lands the latest 
pertinent United States Weather 
Bureau information.” 
This matter is being handled | 


DAD LOOKS MIGHTY PROUD, 





—Penn-Central Photo 


40 songs and is busy writing more. 
lesson 
of song hits, 
Judging from 


The captain 
but, nevertheless, he 
which have become 
the right, “Smitty” 


in his life, 
of 
at 


some 
the pose 
the ALPA Engineering and Air 
Worthiness Advisory Committee, 
and indications are that the pilots} 
strongly oppose the contents of 
the newly proposed regulation. 
“Retain Stalling Speed 
Limitation,’”—ALPA 

Study of Draft Release No. 
which has been forwarded for| 
study and comments before the} 
proposed changes are officially | 
adopted as requirements of CAR} 
Part 04, is also being continued 
by the Engineering Committee. 

On July 25, 1945, at 1:00 p. m., 
a meeting of the ALPA Engineer- 
ing and Airworthiness Advisory 
Committee was held at the ALPA 
headquarters to study and review 
the CAA proposal relating to the 
elimination of the stalling speed of 
80 m.p.h. in Part 04 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, which was adopt- 
ed by the CAB on February 6, 
1942, and the proposal to elimi-| 
nate the stalling speed entirely as | 
a definite and fixed design engi- 
neering and performance require-| 
ment for air line aircraft. Those| 
who are well acquainted with the 
origin, drafting, and great amount | 
of time, work, meticulous detail, 
and study that went into the over- 
all promulgating of Part 04 of the 


57, | 


Civil Air Regulations know that | 
DOESN’T HE? | 
Tops in unusual honors is 


pictured here—a_father-and- 
son air line piloting team with 
the son pinning on his pappy’s 
lapel « a 15-year service award 
her-and-son air line teams 
as rare today as a filet 
mignon, and to have the daddy 
have the added distinction of 
1S years’ service with the 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
is another honor. Under nor- 
mal procedure, 15-year awards 





are given by PCA’s president, 
C. Bedell Monro, but due to 
the family flying connection, 


Captain W. W. Leighton is re- 
ceiving his pin from his son, 
First Officer Willard A. Leigh- 
ton. The two ride the skies | 
together, side by side, between 
Milwaukee and New York, i 

a PCA Capitaliner. Captain} 
Leighton is a million miler, 
while his son has piled up over 
2,000 hours and hasn't yet hit 
his 23rd birthday. When Sonny 
started flying, his father told 
him to either be “the best in 
the business or quit before you 
start." Needless to say, he’s 
among the best in the busi- 
ness, with which even his fa- 
ther agrees. To date ALPA 
has published four father-and- 
son pictures. Who's next? 


| Association 


| eliminating 


| respects. 





of living for the grist called 
bination. “Smitty” 
writer, all rolled up into one. 
few do something about it, and, 
few. “Smitty’s” collaborator: is 
Monroe, 


these regulations are the yardstick | 
for the planning, engineering, and | 
manufacturing of postwar air line 
equipment. 

ALPA’s President Behncke com- 
mented, “The air line pilots in this 
country, both in and out of uni- 
form, take the position that a fixed 
minimum stalling speed is as es- 
sential to the design, construction, 
engineering, and safe performance 
as day is to night. A proper stall- 
ing speed limitation in the plan- 
ning and engineering and building 
of air line equipment and air 
safety are indivisible and insepar- 
able. In the opinion of the Air 
Line Pilots Association, the most 
dangerous proposal that could pos- 
sibly be made relating to the regu- 
lations governing the design, en- 
gineering, and construction of air 
line equipment, aside from stres- 


is the eliminating of a definite 
minimum stalling speed limitation. 


| There is no worse move that could 


be made at any time against air | 
line safety. The Air Line Pilots | 
unalterably, com-| 
pletely, and unmitigatedly against | 
or raising the stall- 
ing speed limitations that are a 
part of CAR Part 04, and believes | 
that this ill-advised and danger-| 
ous-to-air-safety proposal 


is 


should | 


| be withdrawn from further consid- | 


eration.” 
Consolidated Vultee 


Representative Asks ALPA 
to Review Mock-ups 

After the regular business had | 
been disposed of, a_ representative | 


of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft | 
Corporation, W. F. Eddy, joined the | 
meeting to obtain ALPA’s help and | 
experience with regard to the mock- | 
ups of a new twin-engined air liner | 
being designed and built asa planned | 
replacement of the 
DC-3 which is finally being consider- 
ed obsolete. In addition to being an 
engineering pilot for the Consolidated 


old work-horse | © 








—Parade Phot« 


A veteran pilot of 18 years, he first| would do all right making a living, beating out ragtime tunes at way-% 
| side places which afford pleasant interludes from the 
“us mortals.” 
is an air line pilot, 
All people 
apparently, 
the 
bandleader and song writer. 


stark 


and a song 
but only 

is one of th: 
famous Vaugh 


wood carver, 
are dreamers, 
“Smitty” 
internationally 


a 


older in history and 
Day by day its work becoming 
harder. The compensating factors 
are that ALPA is becoming more 
and more capable of facing th 


is 


| greater battles that lie ahead. Just 


what obstacles will appear, or what 
ALPA 


courses will take to over7- 
come them on the side of what 
| right, is, of course, still unknown, 


but our three readers may rest as- 


sured she is ready, willing, and 
able to face all challenges. We’ 
be seeing you in the August issue. 


LT. COMDR. 


Lt. COMDR. 


USNR, A WAR FURLOUGHED BRAN- 4 
AIRWAYS CAPTAIN, 
PACIFIC 


IFF 
DUTY 


IS NOW ON 


IN THE AS A COM- 


| sing air line airplanes too thinly, | _ 
















realities > 
Anyway, it’s a strange com-4 


experience. © 


ARTHUR K. HORNER, | 





_ July | 19455 | Pr res 
WHILE FLYING | 
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Vultee Aircraft Corporation, Mr. 
Eddy was also a regular Consair 
Airways air line pilot. According to 
Mr. Eddy, he has convinced his su- 
periors that cooperation between the 
engineers and the air line pilots who 
are to fly this new plane, scheduled 
to fly in March, 1946, would be an 
essential step toward developing an 
air line airplane which would have 
the approval of the air line pilots 
from the standpoint of safety, man- 
euverability, and performance in all 
It is the first realistic at- 
tempt on the part of an air line 
equipment manufacturer to give 
ALPA members the opportunity to 
review mock-ups, etc., before the 
planes are already in mass produc- 
tion. Usually such a review is grant- 
ed after the plane design has prog- 
ressed too far to make desirable 
changes, with the result that the air- 
planes are flown for years with un- 
desirable characteristics in them. Mr. 
Eddy stated emphatically that he 
would like to have the ALPA Engi- 
neering Committee visit Consolidated 
Vultee and review with the engi- 
neers the things which are perti- 
nent to making a good safe-flying 
airplane. 


Another Page Written 
in ALPA’s History 
Father Time has drawn the cur- 


tains on another month—July, 
1945. A busy and eventful month 





is gone, and ALPA is 81 days 


MAND 
SQUADRON ELEVEN, 


4,000,000 MILES A MONTH TO LIN& 
WESTERN U. S. WITH THE PHILI?P- 
PINES. 

A GRADUATE 
HIGH ScHOOL IN LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF., AND CHESTERFIELD COLLEGE 


IN VANCOUVER, B. C., LT. COMDR. | 


HORNER COMMANDS FOR NATS ONE 
OF THE GIANT FOUR-ENGINED DOUG- 
LAS SKYMASTERS THAT COVERS A 
PACIFIC ROUTE OF MORE THAN 17, 
600 MILES. 


Son oF Mrs. B. H. Coes, 9007 
ASHCROFT, BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 


LT. COMDR. HORNER MARRIED THE 
ALICE LANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA, WHO NOW RESIDES 
IN SAN FRANCISCO WITH THEIR 
TWO-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER, MELINDA 


FORMER MIss 


JANE. 


PILOT ON AIR TRANSPORT! 
THE NAVYS§ 
LARGEST AIR TRANSPORT OPERATING § 
SQUADRON WHICH FLIES NEARLY§ 


OF POLYTECHNIC§ 





































































































































































































